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Yes, it takes all three to give your groves 


and farms the over-all care and condition- 
ing they need to produce maximum crops 


of best quality fruit and vegetables. 


The Wilson’ & Toomer man visits his cus- 
tomers many times,a year. He knows that 
proper fertilization gives you maximum 
returns. He knows what your land needs 


and when it needs it. He also knows the 


proper FASCO sprays and insecticides to 


use. 


To make yours a profitable investment for 
the long pull, the easiest course of action 
is to call in the Wilson & {Toomer man 
today. He’ll be glad to give you the ben- 
efit of his advice and the better results to 


be obtained from IDEAL Fertilizers and 


FASCO Insecticides and Sprays. 
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President’s Address... 


The citrus growers of Florida 
breathed a sigh of relief on the 
afternoon of October 5th when the 
second hurricane to hit Florida in 
a period of 3 weeks passed out to 
sea without doing serious damage 
to the citrus fruit crop and groves 
of the State. Neither of the 2 
hurricanes hit the main citrus grow- 
ing sections of the State and the 
loss to the industry as a whole 
was negligible. The Lower East 
Coast growers did not fare so well 
and 75% of the avocado crop on 
the trees was blown off by the 
first hurricane of September 21st 
and 22nd. Most of the remain- 
ing crop was blown off during the 
last storm. The older and taller 
trees suffered considerable break- 
age of limbs but the younger trees 
were not seriously damaged by the 
winds. 

Torrential rains which fell during 
each storm have given the grow- 
ers in the Miami and Homestead 
areas a problem which may cause 
greater damage than the winds. 
Persian lime groves suffered con- 
siderable damage and loss of most 
of the remaining fruit crop. About 
one-half of the avocado crop and 
two-thirds of the lime crop had 
been harvested in the Homestead 
area prior to the first hurricane. 
The avocado and lime growers in 
the Ridge Area had small losses. 

Vegetable growers suffered 
heavy losses in the Lower East 
Coast and Lake Okeechobee sec- 
tions The damage to the sugar 
cane crop is. still undetermined. 
Taken as a whole, weather con- 
ditions during the last 12 months 
have rather favorable. Some 
localities had slight damage from 
the cold on the night of January 
16th. Other sections suffered from 
drought during May and early June 
but the majority of the state had 
good rains seattered well through- 
out the year and less irrigating was 
done than normal, All of the 
citrus area of Florida excepting 
a small area of the West Coasi has 
had more than average rainfall 
which has been quite beneficial to 
citrus groves and resulted in the 
best cover crops grown in recent 
years. 

The 1947-48 marketing season 
which ended in August was yen- 
erally unsatisfactory and consider- 
able grapefruit was left on the 
trees. The outlook for a profitable 
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bright. The need of one large 
marketing agency for the sale of 
citrus crops becomes more appar- 
ent as time goes on and our fruit 
crops increase in volume. When 
80% or more of the growers will 
come to an agreement to work to- 
gether is the $64.00 question. 
Florida citrus groves are now 
producing more than 100 million 
boxes of fruit a year and before 
many years our production will 
doubtless reach 150 million boxes. 
The canning industry is using a 
larger volume of fruit each year. 
During the 1947-48 season just 
closed, about 30 million boxes of 
fruit from orange trees and 20 
million of grapefruit were used in 
making up canned juices, concen- 
trate, frozen concentrate and sec- 
tions. While the amount of fruit 
used in the future for canning 
will doubtless increase, it will un- 
doubtedly reduce the consumption 
of fresh fruit so that the suc- 
cessful marketing of our citrus 
crop will remain our greatest prob- 
lem for some time to come. 
Considerable progress has been 
made by the State and Federal 
experiment stations and _ labora- 
tories in production practices, “di- 


sease and insect control, treatment 
of fruit for shipping and water 
control measures. Additional funds 
are badly needéd by all of the 
stations for more buildings, equip- 
ment and better paid personnel to 
take up new problems confronting 
the industry. Some of the more 
pressing problems are studies of 
soils and soil moisture as affecting 
tree growth, quality and quantity 
of fruit produced, water conser- 
vation and control, irrigation prac- 
tices, improvement in packing house 
methods and packing of fruit and 
development of new types or im- 
proved forms of agricultural ma- 
chinery. We must admit that we 
have been woefully backward in 
agricultural engineering research 
work. Decided improvements are 
necessary in our present machinery 
and equipment and new types are 
desirable; for better cultural prac- 
tices, spraying and dusting. 

The rapid growth and expansion 
of the Vegetable Section of our 
Society has been extremely gratify- 
ing. The splendid programs are 
attracting increasingly large num- 
bers to that section. Their rep- 
resentatives state that market con- 
ditions on vegetables generally 
were good during this past year. 
The exceptions were celery and 
lima beans with potatoes and beans 
not doing too well at times. High 
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LYCHEE NEWS 


ORCHARDS ARE OPEN TO PUBLIC 


Commercial fruit growers, 


nurserymen and 


home gardeners are cordially invitedto inspect 
the plantings of Lychee trees at our Laurel or- 
chards, 14 miles south of Sarasota on U. S. 41. 


Here are orchard plantings of more than 1,000 
Lychee trees, more than half of fruiting age, 
grown under varying soil conditions, demon- 
strating the great adaptability and profit pos- 
sibilities of this delicious and prolific fruit. 


We have trees in containers for immediate planting. 


If you 


cannot come to see us, write for complete information and 


prices. 


LYCHEE ORCHARDS 


Tess 


FLORIDA 
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You bet these St. Regis Multiwall 
Paper Bags for fertilizer are tough! 
They stand handling and travel 
like veterans! Moisture resisting — 


they’re champions in any class! 


There’s little damp damage or 
hardening. And when it comes to 


using the fertilizer, multiwalls are 
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light, easy to open — and empty 


clean! 


These are advantages any fertilizer 
user is glad to get. So, to make sure 
of these benefits, specify St. Regis 
Multiwall Paper Bags for your next 


fertilizer shipment! 


” ST. REGIS 


MULT IWAEE 


PAPER BAGS 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


Yi 


(Sales Subsidiary of <i. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Regis Paper Corp.) 


FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVES: W. M. Palmer, Ocala, Phone 261. —F. Page Bussells, Orlando, Phone 3-1915 
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the post office at Tampa, Florida, under the act of March 3, 
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The Issue 

Florida growers are now voting 
on this question: Shall the growers 
‘control the: marketing of their cit- 
rus? Those who sign Mutual con- 
tracts favor such control. Those who 
do not become members are voting 
against grower control, for their 
fruit is needed for the 75% of 
total tonnage, without which Mutual 
cannot be put into operation. 

There is little open opposition 
to Mutual with one notable excep- 
tion—by a concern that boldly de- 
clares its policy of putting many 
growers and operators out of busi- 
ness. 

Most of the opposition is subtle. 
Suddenly, some shippers and can- 
ners who have refused to help the 
growers organize so they might en- 
joy the marketing benefits made 
available only to growers under 
Federal laws, have come up with 
many new ideas as to how the in- 
dustry can be saved. This same 
group knows that all the ideas 
now proposed cannot solve the 
vital problem—the control of the 
marketing of fresh and canned 
fruit by a growers’ organization. 

There is only one issue: Grower 
Control. There isn’t any half-way 
position which can be_ honestly 
taken. And it’s the only hope of 
the citizens of Florida, most of 
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What Are The Conditions In 
Citrus? Why? 


Can The Industry Be Saved? How? 


By MERTON L. COREY 


AT TAVARES, FLA., NOV. 15, 1948 


whom can’t vote, but who pray that 
you growers will be brave and 
wise in the face of clever and de- 
ceptive opposition. 

With this statement of the issue, 
let’s consider the subjects an- 
nounced. 

Production 

1947-48 estimate 100 million 
boxes. Is that too much? Measured 
by the realistic standard of market- 
ing at prices which return fair 
profits to producers, the answer 
is: Yes. 

But if low prices are in part 
the result of marketing inefficiency, 
we shall not know how much we 
can market at satisfactory prices 
until we do a better job of mar- 
keting. 

Marketing 

15,000 growers are marketing cit- 
rus through 400 shippers and 60 
canners. The competition of these 
agencies of the growers is bound 
to be ruinous. 

No wonder the Florida State 
Bankers Association declared: “If 
ever there was an industry shot 
through and through with lack of 
confidence, suspicion of motives 
and intentions on the part of all 


segments, it is the Florida citrus 


industry.” 

Growers are in poor 
to criticize the practices of these 
460 marketers. They turn control 
of the crop over to this great army 
of competitors and ask them to 
battle it out in the markets. So, 
without any organization, they 
dump into the same markets, cut 
prices in desperation, destroy price 
stability with the trade. 

Marketers endowed with the wis- 
dom of Solomon and the virtues 
of the saints, cannot follow these 
practices with profit to you or to 
themselves. 

Prices and Losses 

Your 1946-47 crop ~ returned 
nearly 100 million dollars less than 
the 1945-46 crop. The 1947-48 
crop sold for nearly 120 million 
dollars less. 

Despite the warning of the Flor- 
Bankers Association published 
1948 the growers refused 
to correct this situation through 
organized control of their own 
fruit. They now are paying a ter- 
rific price fer their failure to heed 
the Bankers’ advice: “We recom- 
mend, we urge the growers of Flor- 
ida to consider the contracts and 
put Mutual into operation at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

The Bankers recognized what 
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is known by every informed per- 
son in the industry that growers 
alone have the power to correct 
this situation. 

For the third successive season, 
you are paying a terrific price for 
your failure to control the market- 
ing of your fruit. 

The market page of your daily 
newspaper which gives the sales and 
prices on the nine auction markets, 
is a daily argument to get your 
growers’ organization completed. 

I read from the ‘last available 
report in the Saturday, November 
13 issue of the Tampa Tribune re- 
porting on the market of Friday, 
November 12: 

42 cars of Florida oranges sold 
for an average of $2.51 per box, 
38 cars of California oranges sold 
on the same markets for an average 
of $5.05—just double what was 
paid for Florida, 6 cars of Florida 
seedless grapefruit sold for an 
average of $2.37. According to the 
figures of the State Department of 
Markets, it cost an everage of 53 
cents to produce the oranges end 36 
cents to produce the grapefruit. 
Friday’s sales returned to the grower 
at least 35 cents less than cost of 
production on his oranges, and at 
least 20 cents less than cost of 
production on his grapefruit. And 
for the fruit you are delivering to 
the canner, you are getting only 
20 to 25 cents to apply on produc- 
tion costs efter picking and hauling 
charges. Nothing to apply on in- 
terest, taxes and depreciation or to 
deposit in the banks or spend with 
Florida merchants. 

No wonder the bankers and busi- 
nessmen of Florida are praying that 
you will wise in dealing with 
this problem. 

California on the same day aver- 
ages $5.05 for its 38 cars of 
oranges. Are they superior to the 
now high quality of Florida fruit? 
The answer is orderly marketing 
through control by growers there, 
disorganized marketing ‘by your 
agents here who can’t control prices 
and volume because they heven’t the 
legal right to do so. Only the 
growers have the power to cor- 
rect this situation. 

Just how much punishment do 
ycu propose to take before you 
exercise your rights and assert your 
power? 


be 


State depends on Growers 
The Florida Bankers made the 
study and published the report be- 
cause they believe that the crisis 
is so great they must speak in the 
public interest despite the npposi- 
tion of some of their big-though 
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selfish—customers. 

Whatever happens to Mutual, the 
Florida Benkers have earned the 
everlasting respect and gratitude of 
the citizens of this state for all are 
being harmed by the failure of the 
growers to control the marketing. 
They who know what the real prob- 
lem is said in their report: “We 
confidently believe Mutual will solve 
the industry’s marketing problem.” 
But the business, professional and 
labor interests are helpless. They 
hope growers will act before it is 
too late. 

They ere like the anxious husband 
in the maternity ward. He helped to 
create the crisis but he can’t de- 
livery the child. Growers, if there 
is to be a healthy baby, it’s up to 
you to deliver. 

Thus briefly for conditions and 
the “Why” of them. Two years’ 
disastrous prices, a third year prom- 
ising as bad or worse, because 
growers have surrendered control 
of their fruit and those who are 
handling it for them are powerless 
to organize the marketing. 

Growers Free Agents 

Many years back, growers were 
not free agents. Shippers made loans 
to them on marketing contracts. 
How different now! Growers have 
access to state and national bank- 
ers and to government credit agen- 
cies, all of whom endorse Mutual— 
yes, not only endorse it but de- 
clare that loan values will be re- 
duced unless Mutual is organized. 

Nobody opposing Mutual has any 
financial control over most of the 
growers. 

In the absence of such power, 
they are attempting to kill Mutual 
by seeking to create doubt and 
confusion, whispering criticisms of 
leaders, and proposing remedies in 
the far advanced future which cannot 
cure conditions and which the s2me 
group will oppose if it ever appears 
that grower control can be effected 
through some other means. Selfish 
operators have the right to enter- 
tain their present business views. 
If you don’t agree with them, there 
is only one way you can effectively 
oppose them—by signing a Mutual 
contract. 

What About Now? 1948 

Mutual offers the only hope for 
the present season. Are you growers 
going to listen to siren songs about 
the dim, distant future with cresh- 
ing prices crushing you daily? 

You have the right to refuse to 
play your part. It’s your fruit. 
But your neighbor growers and the 
State of Florida hope that you will 
not longer be deceived. You must 
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choose between Mutual on the one 
hand and the group and practices 
which made the bad record for two 
years and is now starting an equally 
bad third year. 

If all the dreamed-up criticisms 
of Mutual prove true, it simply 
couldn’t make things quite as bad 
as the record its opponents have 
made. 

You can’t hurt yourself falling 
out of bed when you're already 
sleeping on the floor. 

If they are true, then the U. S. 
Government, California and _ thou- 
sands of other farm groups in the 
nation have been mistaken for the 
past 26 years since the Capper- 
Volstead Act was passed. 

Can the industry be saved? How? 

YES, it can be. How? By an 
organization of growers with con- 
trol of marketing. 

The Florida Citrus Mutual 

It is organized in compliance with 
the Capper-Volstead Law enacted by 
Congress which alone has power to 
legislate as to interstate commerce. 
I quote therefrom: 

“Persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of agricultural products— 
may act together in collectively 
processing, preparing for market, 
handling in interstate and foreign 
commerce, such products of per- 
so engaged—provided that 
associations are operated 
for the mutual benefit of the 
members thereof.” 


sons 
such 


Through agencies of their own 
choosing, growers can empower them 
to control quality and distribution. 
The Capper-Volstead Act provides: 
“Such associations may have mar- 
keting agencies in common—and 
may make the necesary’ contracts 
end agreements to effect such pur- 
poses.” That’s what California is 
doing—that’s what Florida must do. 

Florida is a pat example of the 
need to protect growers from their 
own destructive competition, whether 
directly or through their agents. 

Shippers and canners cannot plan 
market and price controls except 
through a growers’ organization. 

The Florida Citrus Mutual grower- 
member will elect a Board of 2! 
Directors and approve an operating 
committee of shippers and canners. 

Mutual will have power to estab- 
lish the necessary market controls. 
And it has other powers’ which 
growers can exercise for the bene- 
fit of the industry. The hour is 
late. Some of these powers may 
never be exercised. It is too late 
for others this season. We can, we 
must make the power to organize 
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the markets effective this season. 

Only the Grower-Board has au- 
thority to determine plans and poli- 
cies. But, in view of the crisis, we 
believe that when it is apparent we 
shall have the 75% sign-up, we 
should at once call in able men from 
the industry and from banking and 
business circles to draft plans for 
marketing the remainder of the 
crop. With their help, we feel con- 
fident that a growers’ Board will 
promptly approve the plans, and we 
shall save several precious weeks 
while the elections are being held. 

If growers act promptly by join- 
ing Mutual, we can probably put 
it into operation while 50% of the 
fresh fruit and 65% per cent of the 
canned, remains to be marketed. 

The memher-growers’ contract re- 
quires hii ‘so market through a 
handler who has signed a handler’s 
contract. Every shipper and canner 
is in duty bound to growers to 
cooperate in giving the industry the 
benefit of the Capper-Volstead Act. 
Our thanks to the many handlers 
who have signed contracts. The 
state appreciates their public spirit 
and they shall share in the rewards 
of organized marketing. 


We have waited too long for 


scme of them to act voluntarily. It 
is now time for you growers to 


speak. This may be your last chance 
te get back the control of your 
fruit. Don’t worry about the ship- 
pers and canners. They’ll come along 
when they must look to your own 
orgzenizations for the fruit they 
want to ship or can. 
Industry Factors 

To date, we haven’t said much 
about some of the factors in the 
industry who not only have not 
helped the growers to organize but. 
have with a great deal of clever- 
ness, attempted to weaken the cam- 
paign by whispered criticisms of its 
temporary personnel and by divert- 
ing attention from the real problem 
of organized marketing of quality 
fresh fruit and in cans by proposing 
plans which they know full well 
cannot solve the major problems 
this season nor in the future. “Red 
Herrings” are crawling up from 
the Florida beaches. 

Now the day of decision has 
come. Every day of _ indecision 
means diminished grower control. 
In this crisis, in the words of Wood- 
row Wilson in his war message to 
Congress in April of 1918, “We 
must all speak, act and serve to- 
gether.” 

Consider the independent shippers 
and canners. Many grower-shippers 
and grower-canners who share with 
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ordinary growers the interest in 
better marketing and fair price re- 
turns for the fruit juice have 
joined Mutual. 

You growers are going to de- 
cide whether the business practices 
and philosophy of one of these 
large operators are to dominate the 
citrus business. It has the right 
to pursue the “dog-eat-dog” at- 
titude, which enlightened business 
is abandoning. It has the right to 
persist in its declared policy of 
putting growers and handlers out 
of business that control may be in 
their hands and a few other like- 
minded operators whose profit mo- 
tives blind them to the public in- 
terest. 

But the state of Florida, business- 
men, bankers, as well es growers, 
hope and believe you will not let 
them get away with it. 

Are we mice or men? 


The Concentrate Business 

Consider the concentrate busi- 
ness as another example of the 
price you pay for losing control of 
your fruit. Here is a product com- 
manding immediate consumer ac- 
ceptance. The supply cannot meet 
the demznd. Capital is flowing into 
concentrate plants. A recent news- 
paper story told of the immense 
profits a famous movie and radio 
star made out of speculating in con- 
centrate stock. His profits will be 
more than the total 1948-49 profits 
of all Florida growers on all the 
production, fresh, canned and con- 
centrate. 

It was generally predicted that 
the concentrate plants would pay 
$1.50 for oranges. They are paying 
as low as 75 cents for 10% solids. 

The concentrate business is fol- 
lewing the old disastrous pattern. 
Again, there is no hope for the 
growers unless they either control 
the plants or have a central bar- 
gaining sgency to represent them 
in the fixing of minimum prices. 
Mutual can and will do just that. 

Other Plans 

Various partial remedies have 
been proposed. Mutual’s charter 
permits them to put all of such 
plans into effect which are practic- 
ally and legally sound—better qual- 
ity standards, minimum prices, etc. 
Mutual controls of canned fruit 
should be supplemented by federal 
or state marketing agreements so 
that quality standards may be im- 
posed on all. 

Quality, only, not the answer 

It is being demonstrated that 
the exercise of power by the growers 
to control marketing and fix prices 
is the very heart of the problem. 
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Quality fruit is now being mar- 
keted—with nine solids and better 
erd still the prices are way below 
the cost of production. 

The crops of 1946-47 and 1947- 
48 which sold: at over 200 million 
dollars less than in the 1945-46 
crops were of unusually poor qual- 
ity. Now with good quality, re- 
sults promise to be the same. There 
is only one answer and it’s up 
to the grower to give it. 
Mutual—the voice of the 

Growers 

New problems will arise. Mutual, 
representing growers large and 
small, patronizing all types of 
handlers, independents as well ¢s 
cooperatives, will have powerful in- 
fluence in Congress, in the State 
Legislature, and before the various 
administrative and regulatory 
agencies. 

We Americans are a _ patient, 
trusting people, living in hope, post- 
poning the exercise of our powers 
and talents. So we drifted into two 
world wars and civilization hung in 
the balance. Then an aroused Ameri- 
ca, cooperatively, did the most 
magnificent job in production and 
fighting history has ever known. 

There are great qualities in 
Americans. Great difficulties call 
out these great qualities. Woe be 
to the man or organization who be- 
lieves that the growers of Florida 
are going to tamely submit to these 
conditions. They will reclaim the 
fruit they produce and own and 
assert the powers the government 
gave them to make their business 
pay. 

I have faith in the growers of 
Florida, in the shippers and cznners 
who do have regard for the public 
interest, in its bankers ‘and busi- 
nessmen who are ready to fight 
to rescue the business from the 
designs of selfish men. 

The hour has struck. It’s now 
or never for many, perhaps most, of 
you growers. 

Let’s together meet this 
lenge like men. 


Florida 


chal- 


TWENTY 4H CLUBS ARE 
ORGANIZED IN MANATEE 


Twenty 4-H clubs for boys have been 
organized in Manatee County under 
the direction of County Agents Ed. 
L. Ayers and Joe N. Busby. This 
is five more than the number of clubs 
in the county last year. 

A farm inventory will show whether 
or not you are getting ahead financi '- 
ly, and how much. 
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Canning and By-Products Research 
At Citrus Experiment Station 


Introduction 

Excellent facilities for research 
in canting and by-products have 
been provided at the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station through the coopera- 
tion of growers, processors, state 
and federal agencies, and many 
other persons, who are today in- 
terested in the welfare of the Flor- 
ida citrus industry. The eleven re- 
search personnel now working in 
the canning and by-products de- 
partment at the Station includes 
three food _ technologists, three 
chemical engineers, four chemists, 
and one bacteriologist. All of the 
research being carried on at the 
present time is a result of the co- 
operation of personnel of both the 
Station and the Florida Citrus Com- 
of the personnel are 
desirous of doing research, which 
will benefit the citrus industry as 
a whole, end not just any one par- 
ticular group. We want to be help- 
ful to both growers and canners, 
as well as to independent and co- 
operative organizations. Results se- 
cured from our research program 
can only point the way toward im- 
provement in the citrus industry, 
and what the future of the in- 
dustry will ultimately be depends 
on the desires and motives of all 
growers and processors. 


mission. All 


One realizes how important re- 
search in canning and by-products 
may be to the citrus industry when 
one considers how much of the 
citrus crop is going to the process- 
ing industries. Sixty-six percent 
(19,128,389 boxes) of the grape- 
fruit harvested, 52 percent (30,- 
104,341 boxes) of the oranges, and 
20 percent (598,505 boxes) of the 
tangerines were processed during 
the 1947-48 season. Thus 55 per- 
cent of the total citrus crop har- 
vested during the last season, or 
5C million boxes out of 90 million 
boxes, went into canned, concen- 
trated, or other processed products. 
This represents an increase of 11 
percent over the amount which was 
procesed in 1946-47. 

A research program will be of 
help to the citrus processor if it 
produces results which will show 
how the quality of processed citrus 
products may be improved. Research 
should also lead to the development 
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of new products from citrus in 
both the processing and _ by-prod- 
ucts fields. If high quality citrus 
products can be produced and of- 
fered to the consumer at reason- 
able prices, demand will increase 
and overproduction will cease to be 
a problem. The increasing popular- 
ity of frozen concentrated orange 
juice, since its beginning in 
illustrates how a new high-quality 
product can rapidly become an im- 
pertant factor in the industry. The 
research prozram at the Station is 
aimed at improving the quality of 
all types of processed citrus prod- 
ucts. 
Canning Research 

During the past year the installa- 
tion of the equipment and ma- 
chinery for the new canning plant 
was completed. Citrus juices have 
been satisfactorily processed at the 
Station December 10, 1947, 
when the first pack of orange juice 
was canned. Using fruit from the 
Station groves and other groves in 
the state, 49 packs of orange, grape- 
fruit, tangerine, and blended juices 
were processed. These packs yielded 
1100 cases of juice, 
ounce 
gallons 


since 


approximately 
each case containing 24-9% 
cans. Approximately 2000 
of juice were processed. 
During the past season juice was 
canned from fresh fruit produced 
on the Station blocks, which has 
been maintained under different 
fertilizer treatments. Eleven packs 
were processed, These packs yielded 
blocks which had been treated with 
fertilizers contzining varying 
amounts of potash, magnesium, and 
manganese. The quality of the 
canned product depends on _ the 
quality of the fresh fruit used, 
since very few products are im- 
proved by canning. Any factor, such 
as variety, rootstock, soil, rainfall, 
and fertilizer, which affects fresh 
fruit quality will be important in de- 
termining the quality of the canned 
product. Only fruit of high internal 
quality should be canned or con- 
centrated. Fruit of poor internal 
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ouality should be diverted to other 
uses. By research on the effect of 
fertilizer practices on the canning 
quality of citrus juices our ulti- 
mate aim is to find out the type of 
fruit best suited for canning and 
how to produce it. 

Spray treatments also ffect 
fruit quality, and therefore, during 
the pzst season we put up some 
packs of juice from fruit which had 
been sprayed with different types of 
materials. It is essential that new 
materials be tested prior to 
their general use in order to be 
sure that they will not be detri- 
mental to the quality of the canned 
product. Organic spray materials 
may have an odor or taste which 
might penetrate into the juice of 
the fruit. A foreign musty odor and 
teste was detected in canned o.ange 
juice which was secured from fruit 
that had been sprayed with benzene 
hexachloride. 

The utilization of grapefruit in 
canned orange-grapefruit blends 
serves as a good outlet for this 
fruit. Work is being done on the 
standardization of blends. We are 
attempting to determine what acidi- 
ty, sweetness, proportion of the 
two juices, and other characteristics 
are necessary to give a blend of 
high quality and good consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

A plant for the concentration of 
citrus juices has been installed at 
the Station and was first used for 
the concentration of orange juice 
on May 7, 1948. Utilization of this 
plant for research on frozen con- 
centrated orange juice is planned. 
Further work on the _ standardiza- 
tion of low solids orange juice by 
partial concentration is also con- 
templated, as has been pointed out 
by Mr. Atkins and Dr. Moore today 
in their discussion of this sub- 
ject. 


spray 


By-Products Research 
In the field of citrus by-products 


Mr. Kesterson and Mr. McDuff 
have today reported on the work 
which they have completed on the 
production and properties of Flor- 
idian oil of orange during the 1947- 
48 season, and Dr. McNary has pre- 
sented a progress report on the 
production of methane from the 
waste water of canning plants. In- 
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vestigation of the cause of the un- 
predictable instability of citrus mo- 
lasses has been undertaken. Sta- 
bilization of citrus molasses is de- 
sirable, since excessive frothing pre- 
sents difficult storage problems. The 
physical and chemical properties of 
25 samples of molasses, which were 
secured from 13 processing plants, 
have been determined. Large varia- 
tions were found in most of the 
characteristics of the samples. Here 
again we have a citrus product 
which needs standardization in order 
that a product of uniform quality 
might be offered for sale. The 
color varies from light tan to dark 
brown, total sugar content from 33 
to 50 percent, pH from 3.9 to 6.2, 
and there were very large dif- 
ferences in relative viscosity. The 
question of instability has yet to 
be solved. 
Flavor Research 

The quality of fresh, concen- 
trated, or canned citrus juices de- 
pends upon many factors. As pointed 
cut by Plank (1) a rational method 
for grading the quality of any food 
product should be based on _ sub- 
jective (organoleptic), objective, 
biological, and external character- 
ictics. Subjective (organoleptic) 
values are by far the most im- 
portant in consumer evaluation of 
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the quality of a food product. Taste 
and droma are examples of sub- 
jective qualities, which so far have 
defied analytical measurement and 
therefore have to be judged on 
physiological sensations and psycho- 
logical reactions. Objective prop- 
erities such as color, Brix, and 
acidity can be determined by var- 
ious methods of measurement. Under 
biological values may be included 
microbioligical (bacteria, yeasts, 
molds,) content, nutritive value, 
and enzyme activity. The presence 
of undesirable substances such as 
seed particles, and the type of 
packaging may be classed as exter- 
nal characteristics. Any method for 
grading the quality of citrus juices 
should take into consideration these 
four categories of quality values. 
Flavor has and always. will be a 
predominant factor in determining 
the quality of any food product, 
and this is even more pronounced 
in the case of citrus juices. Flavor- 
some products definitely outsell 
those which have poor flavor qual- 
ities. Because of the vast importance 
of flavor as a factor in citrus juice 
quality, we are developing a taste 
panel hoping that it will be of 
assistance in the determination of 
the quality of experimental and 
industrial packs of citrus juices, 


TABLE 1. DETERMINATION OF CITRUS JUICE QUALITY 


Bitter Extractives 


Peel Oil 


Flavor Intensity 


Flavor Preference Score Sheet 


Excellent 

Very Good 

Good 

Fair 

Borderline Plus 
Borderline 
Borderline Minus 
Poor 

Very Poor 
Objectionable 
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Table 2. Directions for Using Flavor Preference Score Sheet 
OFF FLAVOR 


None 1 
Questionable 

Slight 

Definite—Not Disagreeable 
Borderline Plus 

Borderline 

Borderline Minus 

Disagreeable 

Very Disagreeable 

Repulsive 


0 
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None 
Cooked 
Musty 
Soured 
Stale 
Tinny 
Fruity 
Overripe 
Immature 
Perfumey 
Putrid 
Pea-like 
Tomato-like 
Astringent 
Rancid 
Other 
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that it may help to determine con- 
sumer preference, and that it may 
yield data which may assist in 
the determination of future stand- 
ards of quality for citrus juices. 
We desire to present today a brief 
discussion of the preliminary work 
which has been done up to the 
present time in order that we might 
secure constructive criticism and 
suggestions from this group. 

The flavor preference score sheet 
(Table 1) is the first of a series 
of score sheets which we hope to 
develop to cover all subjective, ob- 
jective, biological, and external 
properties which contribute to the 
quality of citrus juices. After the 
complete series of score sheets has 
been developed, we hope to have as 
accurate a method es possible for 
the determination of the quality 
of fresh, concentrated, or canned 
citrus juices. We do not intend the 
score sheet (Table 1) to be used 
by large consumer groups but only 
by small groups where direction and 
supervision can be given. Intelli- 
gent understanding and use of this 
score sheet is necessary ‘if consis- 
tent and reliable scores are to be 
obtained. The seven characteristics 
of citrus juice which are considered 
to attribute to its flavor are: aroma, 
ratio, body, bitter extractives, peel 
oil, flavor intensity, and off flavor. 
Directions for grading the juice 
using the preference score sheet 
(Table 1) are presented in Table 
2. This direction sheet should be 
given and explained to all tasters, 
who should also have an opportunity 
to taste samples of juice which con- 
tain bitter extractives, peel oil, 
and various types of off flavors in 
order that they may score the juice 
intelligently. 

Citrus Juices 

1. Aroma is detected by smelling 
the juice before tasting it. 

2. Ratio refers to the relation- 
ship of balance between the sweet- 
ness and acidity of the juice. 

8. Body of a juice is chiefly de- 
pendent upon the soluble solids 
present in the product and is 
judged by the feel of the juice 
in the mouth. 

4. Bitter extractions refer to 
bitter constituents .extracted from 
the peel, rag, or seeds of the fruit, 
but this factor does not include the 
peel oil. 

5. Peel oil is the essential oil 
which is extracted from the peel. 

6. Flavor intensity refers to the 
strength of desirable flavors. An 
insipid or week flavor would be 
considered here. Do not include in- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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OVER-ALL AUTHORITY NEEDED 


A contributor to “Grower’s Own Page” in 
this issue asks why this publication is not giv- 
ing greater publicity and support to the county 
organizations of growers now being formed in 
some of the citrus growing counties of the 
state. The answer is easy. 

As a purely grower publication, The Citrus 
Industry gives hearty approval to any organi- 
zation which has as its object the welfare of the 
growers, whether such organization be of 
county, statewide or national scope. Right now 
we are vitally concerned with the successful 
organization and operation of a statewide body 
with over-all authority to control the marketing 
operations of every citrus growing county in 
the state — the Florida Citrus Mutual. 

County organizations of citrus growers hold 
a prominent place in the citrus picture, but their 
field is too limited — they take in too little ter- 
ritory. They serve a purpose, and an important 
purpose, just as Chambers of Commerce and 
service clubs in cities and towns serve an import- 
ant purpose, but to be really effective they need 
over-all supervision, just as local Chambers of 
Commerce and service clubs need district, state 
and national supervision to attain the highest 
degree of efficiency. : 

As it appears to us, these county units could 
achieve the greatest efficiency and best serve 
their own and the over-all interests of the indus- 
try as a whole by joining forces with the one 
statewide organization now in the making. With 
all these county units hooked up in one great 
statewide body effective control of distribution, 
quality and on-tree returns to the grower would 
be greatly enhanced. With numerous county 
organizations, each having its separate and 
sometimes conflicting interests and with no affi- 
liation with a statewide body, we would have 
the same confusion which now afflicts the in- 
dustry through the conflicts of numerous groups. 
Affiliation with and membership in a statewide 
body with over-all authority would promote 
harmony through unity of purpose. 

Every grower knows to his sorrow that some- 
thing needs to be done to rectify present deplor- 
able conditions in the industry. The solution of 
grower problems and the betterment of grower 
conditions rests with the growers themselves — 
no one outside the industry can solve the indus- 
try’s problems — but the first thing needed is 
unity of purpose and unity of action. Conflict- 
ing views and conflicting interests of various 
groups are responsible for many, if not most, of 
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the growevr’s ills. If those ills are to be cured 
we must forget, or at least subordinate, our 
jealousies and our conflicting interests and work 
in unison for the welfare of the industry as a 
whole through one strong organization of state- 
wide scope controlled by growers from every 
citrus producing area of the state. 

Neither Senator Pepper, Governor-to-Be Ful- 
ler Warren, the National Congress nor the State 
Legislature can provide the cure which rests 
with the growers themselves — and the grow- 
ers can do it only by united action through state- 
wide organization. It is the grower’s baby — 
the growers must nourish it. 

So, while we heartily approve of county or- 
ganizations of growers, we are firmly convinced 
that to secure effective results those county 
units should join up with Florida Citrus Mutual, 
and thus aid in bringing about better conditions 
for themselves, their neighbors and the growers 
of every citrus producing county in Florida. 


TEXAS, TOO, HAS ITS TROUBLES 

The Texas citrus growers are having much 
the same trouble as Florida growers; and that 
they are looking to Florida to see what is being 
done to remedy the situation, is shown by the 
following editorial in Texas Farming and Citri- 
culture: 

“Many Texas citrus growers have a deep in- 
terest in what their fellow growers in Florida 
are doing to obtain a fair profit from their fruit. 
Many other Texas growers seem to lack such 
interest. Yet the citrus marketing problems 
here and in Florida are fundamentally much 
the same. How can a great increase in grape- 
fruit and erange production within the last two 
or three seasons be put into unprepared markets 
without breaking the price structure to a point 
where superior grapefruit can be sold only ata 
loss to its growers? 

“In endeavoring to solve this problem several 
measures have been recommended by many of 
the ablest men in the Texas and Florida citrus 
industries. A large majority of Florida growers 
are striving strenuously to adopt the measures, 
at least in part. No effective action in this direc- 
tion by a majority of Texas citrus growers is dis- 
cernible.” 


THANKS 

If there is anyone in Florida, or elsewhere, 
who does not believe that Florida oranges at 
their best are the best oranges in the world, he 
should have joined us in consuming some of the 
“Dream Navels” presented us in two overflow- 
ing baskets by Donald J. Nicholson, citrus grow- 
er and nurseryman of Orlando. 

The “Dream Navel” is an early maturing 
orange of finest texture and excellent flavor, 
bursting with delicious juice, developed by Mr. 
Nicholson over a period of nineteen years and 
at a cost estimated by its developer at $65,000. 

Without disparagement of any other variety, 
of which Florida has some of the finest, along 
with some of much less merit, it may be said 
with truth that no consumer of this Nicholson 
product can find just cause for complaint as to 
the eating quality of this delicious Florida 
fruit. Indeed it deserves to rank among the 
top notch varieties of the citrus family. 
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CANNING AND BY-PRO- 
DUCTS RESEARCH AT CITRUS 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


tensity of off flavors in this cate- 
gory, but score them on other por- 
tion of score sheet. 

7. Off flavors are undesirable or 
foreign flavors which may be caused 
by such factors as bacterial action, 
use of poor quality fruit, methods 
of processing, enzymatic action, 
storage and others. 

General Directions 

1. The product is to be graded 
or. the basis of the taster’s personal 
preference. The score given should 
indicate only the tasters personal 
preference for any factor, and does 
not necessarily indicate the quality 
of any constituent present. For 
example, if a taster recognizes a 
high peel oil content and does not 
like it, then he will give a corres- 
pending low scove to that con- 
stituent. 

2. Compare a given type (fresh, 
canned, or concentrated) of juice 
with what you consider to be an 
excellent quality product for that 
particular type. For example, score 
canned juice on the basis of what 
you consider an excellent canned 
product, but do not score or com- 
pare a canned juice with either 
fresh juice or frozen concentrated 
juice. Likewise fresh juice should 
be scored on a fresh juice basis and 
frozen concentrated juice scored 
as frozen concentrated juice. 

8. Score each factor using the 
same scale of 1 to 10. Thus a score 
of 8 would indicate a “good” aroma, 
a “good” body, or a “good” flavor 
intensity. 

4. Check and indicate with num- 
ber (1 to 10) the degree of in- 
dividual off flavors which are pres- 
ent in the juice, and encircle the 
proper number to indicate the de- 
gree of all off flavors. 

5. The overall acceptance score 
indicates the composite reaction of 
the taster to all the flavor factors 
including both desirable and off 
flavors. Other factors, such as seed 
and other foreign particles, or color 
should not be taken into considera- 
tion. A score of 5 or above for the 
everall acceptance indicates that 
you would buy the product for home 
consumption. 

6. Do not make comments ;bout 
your opinion of the juice while 
other tasters are scoring the proud- 
uct, since such comments may in- 
fluence their judgment. 

The juice to be scored is placed 
in a one-gallon thermos jug, which 
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has an attached faucet, and this 
container is then placed.in a de- 
sirable and convenient location. By 
the use of the thermos container 
a juice temperature of 40 to 50° 
F. is maintained. Three-ounce un- 
treated paper cups are used. Two 
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Eleven 


samples of juice are scored each 
day, one sample being put out at 
10:00 a. m. %nd the other samples 


, at 3:00 p. m. The persons on the 


taste panel sample and score the 
juice at their convenience during a 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Happy and 
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New Year 
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The average yield from this grove 
grove was fertilized with Lyons Fertiliag 
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R. L. (Bob) Padgett, Salesman company was first organized. 
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Insurance Against 
A Foreign Invader... 


There are enemies other than hu- 
man that at times have threatened 
our happiness and our ecenomy if 
not our actual lives. We have been 
hearing for several years past of 
the dread inroads of a new virus 
disease of citrus that has killed 
millions of bearing orange trees in 
South America. In Brazil it is 
called, “‘Tristeza’’—the sad disease. 
Sad it must be. In California 
“Quick decline’ appears to be 
something very similar if not iden- 
tical. In each case it kills only 
trees budded on the sour orange 
root stock. Oranges, grapefruit, 
and tangerines so budded die in 
three to five years, — lemons, 
whether scions or rootstocks are 
immune. 


In South America it has been 
demonstrated that the virus is 
spread by a single species of aphis, 
the “black aphis,’” which is not 
known to exist in this country. 
However recent conversations with 
travelers who have come by air 
from South America readily dissi- 
pate any false feeling of security. 
Our plant inspection service is do. 
ing a fine job in keeping out harm- 
ful insects and diseased plants but 
the task is becoming almost_be- 
y uman capacity, with the 


ormous increase in travel. A 
aphids hidden away, or a stick of 
bootlegged budwood supposedly di- 
sease free might bring the dread di- 
sease to our shores. Mention of 
the budwood brings to mind that 
a twig from an orange tree budd- 
ed on an immune stock and to all 
appearances entirely free of the di- 
sease may yet be a carrier of the 
virus and capable of transmitting 
it to another orange tree budded 
on the sour orange rootstock, There 
may prove to be insects other than 
the black aphis capable of trans- 
mitting the virus as is apparently 
the case in California. 

It is true that Florida is in the 
best strategic position of eny large 
producing citrus area in the world, 
since the great bulk of the Flor- 
ida crop (about three-quarters) 
comes from trees budded on stocks 
that make the plant immune to the 
virus disease,—budded chiefly on 
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the rough lemon root stock. Yet 
it is also true that a great deal of 
our very finest fruit is derived 
from the so called hammock groves, 
where the sour orange has been 
the favored root stock since the 
earliest days of citrus planting in 
Florida. The owners of these fine 
groves could ill afford to see them 
gradually wiped out. Their re- 
placement would be an extremely 
expensive affair, and a_ great 
disaster to the state and to the 
nation. 

Experiments have shown that if 
a tree exposed to the virus infec- 
tion is inarched to an immune 
stock, such as the rough lemon, 
Cleopatra mandarin, sweet orange 
or citrange it may be saved from 
destruction,—provided this is done 
before the disease gets a firm foot- 
hold. 

Now the reason for this paper is 
to describe a method of inarching 
that may be successfully applied to 
old bearing trees. The writer saw 
this method being used in a fam- 
ous old grove near Lake Thono- 
tosassa in Hillsborough County— 
the Belvedere Grove. The grove is 
owned by Mrs. S. R. Stebbins. This 
was in March of 1934. The trees 
about sixty years old had grown 
so large that they shaded _ the 
ground almost comple‘ely and foot- 
rot was beginning to take some of 
the veteran trees. Mrs. Stebbins 
found that the text book method 
of inarching,—planting small seed- 
lings near the base of the tree and 
approach grafting them into the 
trunk—simply did not work. The 
small shaded seedlings just could 
not make headway under the cir- 
cumstances. 

She then decided to try some- 
thing different. She had her seed- 
lings,—in this case rough lemon,— 
grown up to eight or ten feet tall, 
full of vigor and easily transplant- 
ed. She had two or three of these 
seedlings planted around each of 
the affected orange trees at a dis- 
tance of two to three feet from the 
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base of the tree. The approach 
graft was made often at a height 
of four to six feet from the 
ground, so high that in some cases 
a person could walk around the 
trunk of the tree between the trunk 
and the inarched seedlings. In 
most cases a prompt union was 
secured. These whip-like stems 
within a years time were two to 
three inches in thickness and with- 
in another year or two were quite 
capable of bearing the entire bur- 
den of supporting the thirty foot 
tree a foot or more in diameter. 
In fact in several instances observ- 
ed the original root system of thé 
old orange seedling was entirely 
rotted away. Such trees continued 
to bear fine crops of oranges su- 
stained only by the substitute root 
system. 

Now we may be fortunate enough 
never to have to resort to such a 
method of salvaging groves budded 
on the sour orange root stock. 
Would it not however be wise to 
take out an inexpensive insurance 
policy? By that is meant the plant- 
ing and maintaining in numerous 
neighborhood nurseries seedlings of 
immune rootstocks. As to the 
choice of rootstock much _ will 
depend on the soil and on_ the 
variety of fruit being grown. The 
rough lemon is the stock par excel- 
lence for most of the _ varieties 
grown in Florida. While commonly 
regarded as mainly suited to deep 
sandy soils, such as those found in 
the sand hills of the Ridge section, 
it is a very adaptable stock. It 
can be used successfully in low 
hammock soils if the methods of 
culture followed are adapted to the 
location. As a compromise  be- 
tween the rough lemon and the 
sour orange rootstocks the Cleo- 
patra mandarin has come in much 
favor of late. It seems best adapt- 
ed however to a medium grade of 
well drained soil and is commonly 
regarded as unsuited to low moist 
locations, especially where there is 
at times a high water table. This 
is the condition that is often en- 
countered in the coastal hammocks 
of Florida. It is especially adapted 
for use with the “fancy” varieties 
such as the Temple and the tange- 
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los which do not as a rule produce 
high quality fruit for a number of 
years when budded on the rough 
lemon rootstock. However if in- 
arching is done using the rough 
lemon after the initial years of 
rapid growth have passed, say six 
to seven years, there is no reason 
to fear that the rough lemon root- 
stock will prove seriously detrimen- 
tal to the character of the fruit 
produced. There remains the sweet 
orange and the citrange as possible 
choices. The citrange has its ad- 
vantages in cold locations but the 
supply of seed is limited. The 
sweet orange is probably more sub- 
ject to footrot than any of the 
above stocks but with proper pre- 
cautions that should not prove a 
serious handicap. None of these 
stocks are likely to prove as easily 
inarched or approach grafted as 
the rough lemon, which insures a 
union being promptiy secured in a 
large majority of cases. 

In the case cited—that of the 
Belvedere Grove,—the actual work 
under Mrs. Stebbins direction was 
done by an intelligent negro, an 
experienced “grove hand’ not by 
a high priced tree surgeon. There 
is no reason why such a job could 
not be done by a grove owner or 
any of his helpers who have had a 
little experience in propagation. 

But it took a person of imagina- 
tion and initiative like Mrs. Steb- 
bins to forsake the text book meth- 
ods and devise a method that would 
work on old trees that had reached 
a size where they shaded out the 
ground almost completely. By plant- 
ing the seedlings at some distance 
from the tree trunk a space could 
be chosen away from the main 
crown roots thus avoiding the sort 
of fatal competition that killed off 
the small seedlings planted close 
to the base of the trunk. To do 
this the seedlings used had to be 
tall and vigorous. Thus we may 
owe to Mrs. Stebbins a great debt 
of gratitude to have shown us the 
way, if ever we are forced to work 
over our old sour stock groves by 
the inarching method. Even if we 
escape the Tristeza menace the 
method has its application in many 
old groves suffering from footrot 
or senescence. A recent inspection 
of this famous old grove shows 
these inarched trees in a fairly 
thrifty condition carrying heavy 
crops of oranges. 

The value and appreciation of 
the effort that has been made by 
Drs. Swingle, Webber, Camp, and 
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... for your 
Complete Better 
Fruit Program 


DEPEND ON GULF for fertilizers that give 
your trees the vigor they need to produce good crops 
of QUALITY fruit. Results in grove after grove, 
year after year, prove the wisdom and economy 
of using GOOD fertilizers. 


DEPEND ON GULF for dust and spray ma- 
terials that help keep trees healthy and fruit bright. 
Use SHERWIN-WILLIAMS AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS for this part of your better fruit pro- 
gram. 


DEPEND ON GULF FIELD MEN to prove their genuine 
interest in your crop problems, and to recommend a 
sound and economical plan of grove care. Talk it over 
with the GULF Field Man in your section. He’s a 
friendly neighbor of yours who knows local conditions. 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company e Tampa & Port Everglades, Fla. 
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A Method of Maintaining Viability 
Of Citrus Seed In Storage 


The storage of citrus seeds for By J. F. L. CHILDS were applied in dust form to fresh- 
extended periods, as is frequently AT MEETING FLORIDA STATE ly extracted Duncan _ grapefruit 
necessary in shipment over long HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY seeds that had been washed to re- 
distances or when planting time is — ; move juice and mucilaginous ma- 


delayed for one reason or another, ~~ terials and then dried on paper 
is usually attended by a serious re- quinoline sulfate, Puratized N5E towels. The seeds, with an excess 
duction in viability. Considering (phenylercuritriethanol ammonium of the fungicidal dust, were shaken 
the imrortance of the problem, lactate), ethanol, thiourea, and together in a beaker. Afterwards 
there is surprisingly little infor- thiocyano aniline. the seeds were picked up with 
mation available in the literature Tests with Seed Disinfectants. tweezers, shaken gently to remove 
on storing citrus seed in viable The first five materials listed above excess dust, and transferred to 
condition for prolonged periods. 


‘ ; ; ; Table 1. : ‘is ricides as surface-disi i . 
With the exception of L. V. Bar- e £ of fungicides as surface-disinfecting agents fot 


ton’s** work, information is largely . iedasinlions 
confined to rule of thumb recom- Nature of surface contaminant 


mendations such as to store the Material 
seeds in charcoal or in damp sand, 
or to store the fruits under re- 
frigeration and extract the seeds 
when needed. Although such meth- 
ods may be satisfactory for stor- 


Bacteria Fungi 


Fermate, dust 
HE-175, dust 
Phygon, dust 
Semesan, dust 
DuPont 1155HH, dust 
: lia Ain, aii atedih 8-hydroxyquinoline sulfate 1.0%, dip 
ing citrus see or severa wee im Puratized N5E .05% (by volume), dip 
germinability deteriorates seriousiv Ethanol 70%, dip 
with storage for six months or 9. Thiourea 5%, dip 
more. In view of the scarcity of . a aniline 1.0%, dip 
; ; ‘ : ack 
information on the subject and the 2. Check 
success attained in some _ storage - —— pelannpccoimialaies = 
trials at Orlando, Florida, it was Table 2. Effect of surface disinfection on germination of citrus seed 
. , ’ ™ - ama 


onoavrkwnhd- 


++tot+tocoott+? 
+t+tooccococococot 


decided to publish the data avail- Gusmiinabbenl 
able. Material in percent 

Preliminary experiments indicat- Semeuan a 
ed that when citrus seeds were al- DuPont 11554H 0 
lowed to dry out viability was im- 8-hydroxyquinoline sulfate 1.0%, dip 100 
paired. On the other hand, if Puratized N5E .05‘% (by volume), dip 100 
storage was attempted with seeds 


Thiocyano aniline 1.0%, dip 100 
in a moist condition the growth of 


Check 100 
Check 100 

fungi and bacteria soon destroyed ai $$ —_—___—_—_—____— 
ee ad I ace = find i Table 3. Relative germination of Duncan grapefruit seeds stored one 
= ewe 2 ee rs a ; month in cellophane bags at 70°F. The seeds were brought to 
able disinfectant for citrus seed to four levels of moisture content before treatment with disin- 
overcome this difficulty, ten fungi- fectant and storage. 

cides were selected for trial from Se eee 


Germination percentage 
materials at hand, as follows: Seed treatment Air-dried for Soaked 


Fermate (ferric dimethyl dithio- 3 days 24 hours 4 hours 4 bwe. 
carbamate), HE-175 (disodium octal J 

So al ; Semesan 92 82 78 0 
thylene bisdithiocarbamate), Phy- 8-Hydroxyquinoline sulfate 100 94 100 98 
gon (dichloro napthoquinone), Sem- Check — untreated 78 90 96 90 
s hyd ymercurichlorophenol) , — sdiiigeepesedhdalhts 
rey aes aden cnc . ‘ Table 4. Germination of Fermate-treated and untreated Duncan grape- 
DuPont 1155HH (DuPont Semesan fruit seeds stored 1 to 8 weeks at room temperature at nine 
Co. code number), 8-hydroxy- levels of humidity, fifty seeds per treatment 


“ID ore Cone 


**Authors: James F. L. Childs, Rel. hum. Germination percentage 


t it ‘ustave Hrnciar, in 2 weeks 4 weeks 8 weeks 
tt athe deen Vegetable ae Treat. | Untreat./Treat. | Untreat./Treat. | Untreat. 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 9 83 638 36 20 37 29 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 32 100 96 40 28 44 21 


: : ‘ 100 100 92 
tural Engineering, U. S. Department os 100 100 88 7 4 = 


of Agriculture. 88 100 100 100 100 100 100 
**Barton, L. V. The storage of 98 100 100 100 87 80 60 


c 
citrus seeds. Contr. Boyce Thomp- ane aon 0 ye “a 7 = 


son Inst. 13(2): 47-55, 1943. 100 100 100 94 100 100 68 
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petri dishes containing potato dex- 
trose agar. The last five fungi- 
cides were applied by momen- 
tarily dipping the seeds into a so- 
lution or suspension of the material. 
The seeds were drained dry on pa- 
per towels before being transferred 
to agar plates. In three weeks’ 
time no fungus or bacterial growth 
appeared on the seeds treated with 
Semesan, DuPont 1155HH,'~ 8- 
hydroxquinoline sulfate, Puratized 
N5E, or thiocyano aniline (table 
Eh. 

Effect of Disinfectants on Via- 
bility. In use, many seed disin- 
fectants are quite specific in toxic 
effect. Some are safe for the 
treatment of the seed of certain 
species of plants and are injurious 
to the seeds of other species. In 
order to investigate their possible 
toxic action and injury to germi- 
nation, the five most efficient dis- 
infectants in the above trial were 
used in the following experiment: 
Lots of 20 freshly extracted Samp- 
son tangelo seeds, washed and sur- 
face-dried as before, were treated 
with (a) Semesan dust, (b) Du- 
Pont 1155HH dust, (c) 1.0% so- 
lution of 8-hydroxyquinoline  sul- 
fate, (d) .05% (by volume) so- 
lution of Puratized N5E, and (e) 
1.0% solution of thiocyano aniline. 
After treatment the seeds were 
germinated in damp cypress wood 
sawdust at 80°F. Three of the ma- 
terials, c, d, and e, were found to 
be without adverse effect on germ- 
ination (table 2). Germination of 
the Semesan-treated seed was seri- 
ously impaired, and DuPont 1155HH 
stopped germination completely. 

In another experiment Semesan 
and 8-hydroxyquinoline sulfate were 
compared on Duncan _ grapefruit 
seed at several levels of moisture 
content. The moisture content of 
the seed was varied by the follow- 
ing pre-treatments: (a) soaked in 
water 4 hrs. to establish maximum 
content of water, (b) air-dried 4 
hrs., (c) air-dried 24 hours, and 
(d) air-dried 3 days. Lots of 60 
seed each from the various treat- 
ments were then stored in cello- 
phane bags for one month at a 
mean temperature of 70°F. Upon 
germinating the seed it was found 
that viability of seed in contact 
with Semesan became lower as the 
moisture content was _ increased 
(table 3). The viability. of un- 
treated seed was decreased some- 
what at the lowest moisture level. 

Effect of Moisture on Viability. 
The effects of the moisture factor 
was investigated more fully in the 
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How To GET HEALTHIER, HIGHER QUALITY Crops 


with this natural combination of 
Soluble Magnesia and Potash 


Tt 


VA 


NX 


Typ E a 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADE MARK REG, U.S, PAT, OFF, 


Now you may benefit from the experi- 
ence of farmers and agricultural experi- 
ment stations in increasing quality and 
yields of crops in magnesium-deficient 
soils by the use of Su/-Po-Mag. 
Extensive tests demonstrate that 
when there is a deficiency or lack of 
balance of magnesium in the soil these 
results can be obtained by the addi- 
tion of soluble magnesia to the other 
plant foods in mixed fertilizers. The 
magnesium performs important func- 
tions of its own and also increases the 
effectiveness of other plant foods. 
The most practical and economical 
way to obtain quick-acting soluble 
magnesia is in combination with 
potash. Sw/-Po-Mag, a union of these 
essential plant food ingredients, is 
formed by nature in the mineral lang- 
beinite which is mined and refined ex- 


clusively by International at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. Su/-Po-Mag is sup- 
plied by many fertilizer manufacturers 
in mixed fertilizers or for direct 
application. 

For interesting, helpful information 
about magnesium and its function in 
profitable plant growth, write for a 
copy of our free booklet “Magnesium 
—an Essential Plant Food Element.” 
Potash Division, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation. General Offices: 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
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following experiment. Freshly ex- 
tracted Duncan grapefruit seeds, 
treated with Fermate and untreat- 
ed, were stored at nine levels of 
relative humidity at room tempera- 
ture for 2, 4, and 8 weeks. The 
several humidity levels were main- 
tained over different concentra- 
tions of sulfuric acid in desiccator 
jars. After storage for the period 
indicated the seeds were germi- 
nated in moist ~sawdust. At the 
lowest humidity levels germinability 
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lution of 8-hydroxyquinoline  sul- 
fate had been used to treat seeds 
on more than one day. It is be- 
lieved that the moidy lots of seeds 
were those treated with a _ spent 
solution, in view of the general 
excellence of the other lots in this 
test and in other tests not reported 
here. After separation from the 
sawdust and moss the stored seeds 
were planted in beds of white 
sand of 4-inch depth underlain with 
4 inches of ground-up peat. Sixty- 
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eight seeds of each variety (four 
rows across the bed) were planted, 
half from sawdust storage and 
half from moss storage. The re- 
maining seeds were remixed with 
the sawdust or moss and returned 
to storage. No difference could 
be noted in germination of seed 
from the two storage media, ai- 
though the sawdust seemed to have 
dried out less than the moss. 
Germination was recorded on ap- 
(Continued on page 20) 


of the seed decreased rapidly with 
increased time of storage, although 
the decrease was less rapid in the 
treated lots (table 2). At the = 
higher levels of humidity a high 
degree of viability was maintained 
for a much longer period, especial- 
ly in conjunction with the use of 
Fermate. 


Table 5. Germination of citrus seeds after treatment with 1.0% 8- 


hydroxyquinoline sulfate and storage at 35°F. for 6 months 
aie ae oe No. of 


varieties 


Germination 
percent 


Variety of seed 


Pina tangelo, Tangor, Tavares limequat, Semi- 
nole tangelo, Lakeland iimequat, Rough lemon 
Orlando tangelo, Suwannee tangelo, Minneola 
tangelo, Duncan grapefruit, Webber tangelo 99 
Watt tangelo, Cleopatra mandarin, Sweet lemon 97 
Satsumelo, Hamlin orange, Clementine mandarin 96 
Ponkan mandarin, Calamondin, Sour orange, | 
Iran lemon, Kalpi lime, Dancy tangerine, Tem- 
ple orange 

King mandarin, Bergamia sour orange 
Oklawaha sour orange, sweet sdlg. orange 
Nagami kumquat 

Bitter Sweet orange 

Uvalde citrange 

Leonardy grapefruit 

Rusk citrange 


100 


At this point the authors were 
confronted with the necessity of 
storing seeds of a large number 
of citrus varieties that were re- 
quired for rootstock investigations. 
Fruits of the desired varieties were 
collected from several sources, and 
the seeds were extracted and pre- 
pared immediately for storage. In 
a few instances the seed had been 
extracted by others and were re- 
ceived in a dry condition. After 
thoroughly washing and drying on 
paper towels, all seeds were treat- 
ed by dipping in a 1.0% aqueous 
solution of 8-hydroxyquinoline sul- 
fate and dried again on paper 
towels before being mixed with 
moist sawdust or moist ground-up 
moss (sphagnum-like moss). Ex- 
cess moisture had been removed 
from the and sawdust im- 
mediately prior to mixing, by 
squeezing the wet material in the 
hand. Duplicate lots of each 
variety of seed mixed with moist 
sawdust (or moss) were placed in 
half-pint fruit jars fitted with glass 
covers that were held in place by 
a wire strap over the top. Rubber 
sealing rings were not used, and 
ventilation was provided for by 
placing a piece of cardboard under 
one edge of the glass cover so as 
to raise one side. The seeds were 
stored at 35°F. until required for 
planting six months later. 

Upon opening the jars, nearly 
all lots of seed were found to be 
in as good condition as when they 
were placed in storage. However, 
several jars of seeds were found 
to be moldy, and their germination 
subsequently proved to be poor. In 
the course of preparing the seeds 
for storage it was discovered that 
in a few instances the same so- 
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93 
91 
88 
77 
65 
68 
55 
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Yes, d/p DOLOMITE, rich in mag- 
nesium and calcium, not only restores 
these essential elements to depleted soils 
but also produces the acid-alkali balance 
necessary to release acid-locked plant 
foods. 

d/p DOLOMITE is a key—use it as 
a low cost door-opener to greater yields 
of high quality fruit and bigger profits. 
Start now with annual applications of 
this great soil balancer. 


DOLORITE 
Woodie, Ive 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 3) 


water in the Everglades and Lower 
East Coast areas last year delayed 
planting of both vegetables and 
bulbs which resulted in very heavy 
production at certain times and a 
consequent drop in prices. The dis- 
tribution of products was not as 
uniform as normal. Excessive wa- 
ter in the Lake Okeechobee and 
Lower East Coast sections again 
this year will delay plantings and 
may cause similar market  con- 
ditions to last year. Prices drop 
quickly when “gluts” occur. 

Vegetable plantings in the win- 
ter producing areas, extending 
roughly from Vero Beach to Home- 
stead, increased by more than 20,- 
000 acres during the last 10 years. 
This rate of increase of winter 
vegetables is not expected to con- 
tinue. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has déveloped and released 
a new variety of tomato named the 
Southland that is “field immune” 
to the Fusarium Wilt and the State 
Vegetable Crops Laboratory at 
Bradenton has developed 2 new 
varieties, the Manahill and_ the 
Manasota that are also immune. 
The Southland and the Manahill 
are both resistant to Early Blight 
and the Manahill is also resistant 
to the Gray Spot disease of the 
leaves. By next year it is hoped 
that seed houses will have fair 
stocks of all 3 of these varieties. 

No new diseases of vegetables 
appeared during the year’ but 
“Black Heart” in celery was es- 
pecially severe in the Sarasota area. 
The Bradenton laboratory has defi- 
nitely proven that all leaf spot 
diseases can be kept under reason- 
able ‘control by spraying with 
dithane-zinc sulfate-lime formul on 
a 5 day schedule. 

The cut flower industry in South 
Florida has expanded very rapidly 
in the last 5 years. Last year ap- 
proximately 1650 acres were plant- 
ed on the Lower West Coast and 
about 1000 acres planted on the 
Lower East Coast. Market con- 
ditions were very good during the 
fall and early winter season but 
from January 15th to May Ist, the 
market was depressed. 

The prices of gladiolus were 
down for the second consecutive 
year. Plantings of “glads’” had 
expanded so rapidly during the 
war period that overproduction 
finally occurred and “gluts’” de- 
veloped. Some disease in_ ship- 
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ments also hurt prices. 

The Curvularia disease of glad- 
iolus (new to Florida last year) 
caused losses on both corms and 
cut flower stock. A breeding pro- 
gram has been started at Braden- 
ton to develop a disease resistant 
strain of the Picardy which is the 
principal variety of gladiolus. 

The amount of Narcissus plant- 
ed has’ gradually declined for 
several years until there are only 
4 or 5 growers having any size- 
able acreage. 

Easter lily plantings increased 
at a tremendous rate during the 
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war years but by 1946, the virus 
disease known as fleck had become 
so severe and widespread that it 
put many growers out of business. 
No satisfactory method of controll- 
ing this disease under Florida con- 
ditions has been developed to date. 
Buyers will not buy bulbs for forc- 
ing from fleck infected fields, 

The growing of Amaryllis has 
developed into quite an industry 
in Florida and market prices have 
been reasonably good. 

The Ornamental Section of the 
Society was formed last year and 

(Continued on page 21) 





e QUALITY fruit will surely bring higher prices 
in the season ahead. Nature needs help, not only 
in maintaining grove health, but in producing high- 
est quality fruit for best prices. Don’t neglect your 
valuable grove property. It is far less expensive 


to MAINTAIN than to RESTORE. 


e It will be a pleasure to help study your particu- 
lar requirements and to recommend the quantity 
and formula of X-CEL Fertilizers which will give 
you the best results with the greatest economy. 
The services of our trained Field Men are yours. 
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A METHOD OF MAINTAIN 

ING VIABILITY OF CITRUS 
SEED IN STORAGE 

(Continued from page 18) 
proximately half of the number of 
varieties planted, the other varietics 
having been removed from the beds 
for us in another experiment before 
the record was taken. Germination 
was recorded fur each seed pianted 
so that the presence of multiple 
seedlings resulting from polyem- 
bryony was not a complicating fac- 
tor. Of the 34 varieties listed, 29 
germinated better than 90 percent 
after six months’ storage (table 5). 

After 8 months’ storage the re- 
maining seeds from the same jars 
were planted. Records were kept 
of the germination of all varieties 
of which there was sufficient seed 
(68) to plant a full strip in the bed 
(table 6). Of the 33 _ varieties 
listed, 27 show better than 80% 
germination. 

Conclusion 
results give evidence that 

factors affect the 
of viability of citrus 
seed in storage: (1) microorgan- 
isims, (2) moisture, (3) tempera- 
ture, and (4) aeration. 

It has been shown in two in- 
stances that viability of citrus seed 
is greatly depressed by microorgan- 
(a) the poor germination of 
untreated compared to 
Fermate-treated (table 4), 
and (b) the poor germination of 
seeds that became moldy in stor- 
age at 35°F. due to treatment with 
a spent solution of 8-hydroxyquino- 
line sulfate. It is believed that 
Barton’s work on the viability of 
citrus seed under storage conditions 
is seriously weakened through in- 
adequate recognition of the im- 
portance of this factor. 

The moisture or humidity level 
at which seed is stored is of equal 
importance with the first factor. 
The above results indicate that the 
viability of citrus seed is best main- 
tained by storage at humidity 
levels approaching saturation (table 
4), though not necessaryily by the 
presence of free moisture. 

Indirect evidence was 
that low temperature promotes 
longevity of stored citrus seed, 
through its depressing effect on 
germination of seed in storage, on 
respiration of seed, and on _ the 
growth of fungi and bacteria, thus 
supplementing in some measure the 
action of fungicides. 

The fact that dry storage con- 
ditions cause serious loss in viabil- 


These 
at least four 
maintenance 


isms 
seed as 
seed 


obtained 
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ity of citrus seeds indicates that 
they are in a more active state of 
metabolism than many other seeds. 
Accordingly, access to _ sufficient 
oxygen must be essential to the 
prolonged storage of citrus seeds. 
Summary 

Of the ten compounds tested as 
surface-disinfecting agents on = cit- 
rus seed, five ( (a) Semesan, (hb) 


Table 6. 
8-hydroxyquinoline sulfate 


Variety of seed 
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8-hydroxyquinoline sulfate, (c) Pu- 
vatized N5E, (d) thiocyano aniline, 
and (e) DuPont 1155HH) were 
found efective in contrilling the 
growth of microorganisms. Three 
of these compounds, b, c, and d, 
were found to be without injurious 
effect on viability under moist con- 
ditions. Citrus seed was dipped in 
1.0% solution of 8-hydroxyquino- 


Germination after 8 months’ storage at 35°F., seeds treated with 


No. of Germination 
varieties percent 


Watt tangelo, Yaiaha tangelo, Orlando tangelo, 


Suwannee tangelo 
Nippon kumquat, Sampson tangelo 
Nakorn pummelo 


99 
97 
96 


Thong Dee pummelo, Clementine mandarin 94 
Seminole tangelo, Duncan grapefruit, Pina tan- 
gelo, Williams tangelo, Satsumelo, Dancy tan- 


gerine 
Natsu Kikan sour orange 
Minneola tangelo 


93 
91 
90 


“eo 


Ogami pummelo, Cleopatra mandarin, Calamon- 


din, Iran lemon, Kalpi lime 


Hamlin orange, Siamese pummelo, Tavares lime- 


quat 

King mandarin, Tangor 
Sweet lemon 

Lakeland limequat 
Leonardy grapefruit 
Kansu 

Sour orange No. 2 
Bergamia sour orange 


88 


82 
81 
78 
74 
66 
62 
29 
19 
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line sulfate and stored in moist 
sawdust or moss, in non-sealed con- 
tainers at 35°F. for 6 to 8 months. 
Of 34 varieties of citrus for which 
records were available, 29 gave 
better than 90% germination at 6 
months; and of the 383 varieties 
with records at 8 months, 27 gave 
better than 80%. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 19) 


there was a reasonably good at- 
tendance at the meeting even 
though there was little advance pub- 
licity. We shall be very happy to 
see this new section grow and pros- 
per. 

The Krome Memorial Institute 
reports that interest in tropical and 
sub-tropical fruits, other than cit- 
rus, has increased steadily during 
the year. The acreage of avo- 
cados, guavas and mangos was sub- 
stantially increased despite hurri- 
canes and floods. New varieties 
of guava have been distributed to 
nurseries and individuals and a 
breeding project to improve the 
guava was started by the Sub- 
Tropical Experiment Station at 
Homestead. Ajr-layering, by using 
the technique employed on _ the 
lychee, described by Wm. R. Grove 
in the 1947 Proceedings, has proven 
a rapid and satisfactory method of 
propogating the common guava. 

A method of grafting small seed- 
ling lychees was developed by the 
Florida Station which will permit 
rootstock studies with this excel- 
lent fruit which is becoming es- 
tablished as a new commercial fruit 
for Florida. 

A variety collection of sapodillas 
has been established at the Sub- 
Tropical Experiment Station and 
includes selections of importations 
from Nassau, budded to seedling 
stock. 

Budwood of avocados from Cen- 
tral America was obtained from 
Dr. Wilson Popenoe and _ success- 
fully grafted to seedling stocks at 
the Sub-Tropical Experiment Sta- 
tion at Homestead. 

There have been 177 new 
species of fruits and oranmentals 
imported during the year and these 
are being grown at the Sub-Trop- 
ical Station. New diseases of the 
avocado and papaya are being 
studied there. 

Considered as a whole, the hor- 
ticultural interests of the State 
have had a fairly successful year. 
Progress will be made in produc- 
tion methods, disease and insect 
pest control and it is hoped reason- 
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able success will be attained in 
marketing. This is the greatest 
problem facing the citrus growers 
in Florida today. 


INSURANCE AGAINST A 

FOREIGN INVADER 

(Continued from page 15) 
others to warn us against the 
serious danger almost at our door 
must depend entirely on the recog- 
ni-ion and use by us of all avail- 
able measures of protection. One 
of these measures would seem to 
be the suggested establishment - of 
nursery grown seedlings of immune 
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varieties immediately available for 
inarching if the strange disease 
should gain entrance to our shores. 
Cnz2 would not need to wait until 
the disease actually invaded the 
grove or until immune seedling 
stocks could be grown. Better it 
would seem to be to start inarching 
at once as a measure of insurance 
against later disaster. 


Co-ops have pioneered in bringing 
large scale electric power to rural 
About 95 per cent of REA- 


systems have been 


areas. 
financed electric 
built ccoperatively by local groups. 


Know Your Grove 


Requirements 


Successful and economical citrus production is 
dependent in large measure upon proper fertili- 


zation .. 


. and proper fertilization implies not 


only high grade fertilizers but a complete un- 


derstanding of the needs of your trees. 


Florida Favorite Fertilizers 


and Our Field Consultants 


Provide the Answer to Both Needs 


George W. Riddle, with 28 years of background 
in citrus culture is the latest addition to our 
staff as Field Consultant and Salesman. 


Other members of our Consultant and Sales Staff 
include such well known citrus men as Roy 
“Buck” Marler, Dan Bishop, Earl McBride, J. 
Lee Swan and E. B. Hadley. 


Old Tampa Road 
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Lakeland, Fla. 
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Growers’ Own 
Page 


FAVORS COUNTY ORGANIZATIONS 


Editor The Citrus Industry, 
Rartow, Florida, 
Dear Sir: 
Orlando, Fla., Nov. 19. 

Why don’t you give these Coun- 
ty Growers’ Organizations of truly 
bona fide citrus growers some de- 
served publicity and assistance? 
These county units are taking shape 
like wild fire, and it won’t take us 
six months to achieve our purpose, 
i. e,—Setting a per tree price on 
all varieties and grades of fruit, 
for who has a better right to do 
so? Why not make the market 
HERE IN THE GROVE and not at 
auction where it does not belong— 
account of the “system” and cer- 
tain very bad aspects of such out- 
moded, antiquated, crazy system of 
“selling?” 

Bert Livingston is doing his ut- 
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THE CITRUS 


most to put the Grower’s idea over, 
and we want and need YOU and 
I know you also wish to help, which 
has been self-evident by your fine 
editorials for the past twenty-eight 
years. 

Big things are breaking right 
now. We were up until 3 o’clock 
this morning and we meet with At- 
torney General Tom Watson today 
at 2 o’clock with Tampa Tribune 
press reporters on hand and all Or- 
lando Sentinel staff reporters. 

Our one best slogan—“UNITED 
WE EAT DIVIDED WE 
STARVE.” 

And we are not going to starve 
—not as long as I can wiggle my 
stumps and chatter. 

You can almost depend upon a 
jump in range prices within three 
to six weeks of from $1.00 to $1.25 
per field box, on-tree prices. Now 
this is going some place with two 
weeks’ work by a handful of de- 
termined growers, mad to the core. 
I don’t intend to borrow money to 
to pay taxes to enrich shippers and 
canners, and everyone else feels 
likewise—when they understand how 
easy it is to get something done if 
you really want it accomplished. 

These growers up here are not 
discouraged, but sore as hell at 
finding out how easy it was to bring 
about profitable prices when they 
could have done it 30 years ago by 
proper action. 

Very truly, 
D. J. NICHOLSON. 


CANNING AND BY-PRO- 
DUCTS RESEARCH AT CITRUS 
EXPERIMENT STATION 
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period of approximately one _ to 
two hours. About one half of the 
tasters on the panel are from states 
other then Florida. Thus far it has 
been possible to have 20 to 30 
persons score the juice samples 
each day. However, because of 
other duties, it is impossible for 
everyone on the panel to score all 
samples every day. 

We are also attempting to de- 
velop a small panel of five or 
six persons who through training and 
practice may become skilled tasters 
of citrus products. Also, eventually 
consumer preference tests using 
larger groups of men, women, or 
children may be undertaken. Stand- 
ards for citrus juice quality should 
be based upon consumer preference 
rather than upon the preference of 
research personnel, growers, oF 
processors, and therefore, large 
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scale consumer testing should be 
done in those parts of the country 
where most of the citrus juices 
are sold and consumed. 
LITERATURE CITED 
1. Plank, R. P. A rational method 
fcr grading food quality. Food 
Technology 2, 241-251, 1948. 


A new home demonstration club 
was organized recently in the Jupiter 
community under the direction of 
Mrs. Mildred J. Michaud, assistant 
Palm Beach County home agent. 


Classified Ads 


CITRUS TREES for fall and spring 
delivery. All varieties. F. Gould 
Garcia, Box 843, Lakeland, Florida. 


CITRUS TREES—Usual varieties and 
rootstocks. Accepting reservations 
for Fall 1948 and Spring 1949 de- 
livery. Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN Seed and 
Seedlings, also contracting for bud- 
ded trees on Cleopatra. 

RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT and all 
standard varieties on lemon and 
sour stock. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. 


IMPROVED JEWEL PEACH TREES 
Ten years selection from our 
commercial producing orchards. 
January delivery. R. P. Thornton, 
Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. 





FOR SALE — Mallory Sterilizer 30 
GPM, reconditioned, ready for im- 
mediate installation in your plant. 
Priced for quick sale. Terms. The 
safest, fastest, most economical 
method of sterilizing your fruit juices 
and liquid food products. Address: 
B. C. SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 

945 Douglas Street 
Dunedin, Florida 
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